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ELECTROCHEMISTRY OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.

this may be. It is very difficult to understand, if the ions
discharge themselves upon the metal surface. We would
then be compelled to assume that the solution of any atoms
in solid metals obeyed the laws of gases, an assumption which
is very improbable and leads, especially in anodic phenomena,
to impossible consequences.

The gist of this view is the strict division of the electrode
process into the ionic discharge, by which the ions are trans-
ferred into the atomistic or unsaturated (very reactable) state,
and into the molecular separation of the discharged ions. This
second process takes place with a certain velocity the true
value of which is unknown to us. It is in general so rapid that
discharge and separation appear to us to occur simultaneously.
The discharge takes place according to Faraday's law; likewise
the separation, after a stationary equilibrium prevails between
the discharged ions, the atoms or unsaturated groups, and
the separation products.

We can write the first process as a cathodic reaction:

the second as

2K=K2,

whereby the second equation may be perhaps reversible, as
above mentioned. Accordingly, apparent divergences from
Faraday's laws may occur at the beginning of the electrolysis.

If we also assume the first equation as reversible, the partici-
pation of the electrolytic osmotic pressure would follow from
simple reaction-kinetic considerations.

The second equation is of more interest here. It takes
place evidently with a finite velocity so that other velocities
can compete with it. This last is afforded by the reaction of
the discharged ions with the depolarizer. When this velocity
is far the most important one a separation of ions cannot be
observed; as is the case with many oxidations and reductions.

Chemical work, with which a certain amount of heat and
external work (increase in volume, overcoming pressure) is
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